CHAPTER   FIVE
The March of the Caravan

"I wander thro' each charter'd street,
Near where the charter'd Thames does flow,
And mark in every face I meet
Marks of weakness, marks of woe.

In every cry of every man,
In every infant's cry of fear,
In every voice, in every ban,
The mind-forg'd mannacles I hear."

W. Blake.

To A FOREIGNER visiting England for the first time in the
'sixties and 'seventies of the ipth century, there seemed
something terrifying about its energy and power. * Every
quarter of an hour," wrote Taine of the entry to the Thames,
athe imprint and the presence of man, the power by which he
has transformed nature, become more visible; dock, magazines,
shipbuilding and caulking yards, stocks, habitable houses,
prepared materials, accumulated merchandise . . . From Green-
wich the river is nothing but a street a mile broad and upwards,
where ships ascend and descend between two rows of buildings,
interminable rows of a dull red, in brick or tiles bordered with
great piles stuck in the mud for mooring vessels, which come
here to unload or to load. Ever new magazines for copper, stone,
coal, cordage, and the rest; bales are always being piled up>
sacks being hoisted, barrels being rolled, cranes are creaking,
capstans sounding.

". . . To the west, rises an inextricable forest of yards, of
masts, of rigging: these are the vessels which arrive, depart or
anchor, in the first place^in groups, then in long rows, then in a
continuous heap, crowded together, massed against the chimneys
of houses and the pulleys of warehouses, with all the tackle of
incessant, regular, gigantic labour. A foggy smoke penetrated
with light envelopes them; the sun there sifts its golden rain, and
the brackish, tawny, half-green, half violet water, balances in its
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